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been consulted on this subject. 
It would have. taken some time 
for the seeds of plants and trees 
to have been completely scatter- 
ed over a whole country, exten- 
sively caltivated by a considera- 
ble population. Now, the only 
difference between the botany of 
the country where the works are 
found, and those tracts where 
there are none, is, that the trees 
are the largest on and about the 
works. ‘Trees of the largest size, 
whose concentrick annular rings 
have been counted, have, in many 
instances, as many as four hun- 
dred, and they appear to be at 
least the third growth since the 
works were occupied. 

An examination of the works 
themselves may throw some light 
onthe subject. Those along the 
Jakes are comparatively few in 
number and small in size, but 
increase in both respects, grately, 
as their authors proceeded to- 

wards the south. Their numbers 
must have wonderfully increased 
as they slowly descended the wat- 
er courses, and their: improve- 
ment in the useful arts is every 
where visible. 

Their pottery ai Salem, on the 
shore of lake Erie, was rude, and 
but ill calculated for the purpos- 
es for which it was intended; 
whilst along the Ohio, some of it 
is equal to any thing of the kind 
now manufactured. Along Lake 
‘Erie, it was not glazed nor was 
it polished; on the Ohio, it was 
well glazed or polished, and the 
vessels well shaped. Ornaments 
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of silver, or copper, certainly 
belonging to this people, have 
not been found north of Newark; 
where as below that place, vast 
numbers have beer discovered. 
North of the last mentioned 
place, | know of no wells perfora- 
ted through rotks, by them; near 
that place, a great number are 
seen dug through as hard rocks 
as any in the country. 
~-0—0-- 
How long did this People reside 
here? 


HAT they lived here for a 

long time, appears evident 
from the very numerous ceme- 
teries, and the vast numbers of 
persons of all ages who were here 
buried, Itis highly probable that 
more persons were buried in 
these mounds than now live in 
this state. ‘They lived in towns, 
many of which were populous, 
especially along the Scioto from 
Columbus, southward. 

Their greatest settlements in 
Ohio, were on Paint Creek. a 
few miles from Chillicothe; at 
Circleville; and along the very 
banks of the Ohio river, especial- 
ly near Grave Creek, and the 
mouths of the Muskingum and 
Scioto. Some have supposed, 
that they were driven away by 
powerful foes; but appearances 
by no means justify this supposi- 
tion.——-That they contended a- 
gainst some people to the north- 
east of them is evident; but that 
they leisurely moved down ithe 


- streams, is als so evident. from their 
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increased numbers, and their im- 
provement in the knowledge of 
the arts. These required® time 
and a settled state of society. 

That they came here after the 
Indians had settled themselves a- 
long the Atlantick coast, is infer- 
red from the greater knowledge 
of the arts diffused among the 
former than the latter. 

It is among a dense populatior 
that these improvements are ef- 
fected. It is here, that necessity. 
the mother of invention, prompts 

man to subject such animals t 
his dominion as he discovers mos! 
docile, best calculated to assisi 
him in his labours, and supply 
him with focd and raiment. 
From a hunter he becomes a 
shepherd, and drives before him 
bis numerous flocks, weds the 
vine to the elm, raises pulse and 
maize, and constructs a better 
cabin for himself and family to 
protect them from the inclemen- 
ciés ofthe weather. As the pop- 
ulation increases, he subjects ai 
additional number of animals t 


his dominion, and cultivates an. 


additional number of indigeniou. 
plants. He improves the breed: 
of his animals already domestica- 
ted; renders his implements o: 
industry more perfect. atd ex 
tends the field of cultivation. Ai 
length the mechanick arts become 
so necessary, that some persons 
devote their whole time to them, 
whilst others exchange their own 
articles of trade for those belong- 
ing to the people of neighbouring 
nations. They find this exchange 
mutually profitable; and the pro- 
fession of the merchant becomes 
honorable. The ship is construc- 
ted in place of the bark canoe; 
numbers dwell on the mountain 
wave, and make the deep their 
home. The arts and sciences are 
cultivated; man puts off his rough | t 
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savage manners, and lays aside, 
by degrees, the ignorance and 
prejudices attendant on such a 
state of society. He has now ar- 
rived at the third, highest and 
last state of society——the mercan- 
tile. 

Laws and municipal regulations 
are multiplied to protect man a- 
gainst men, the weak against the 
strong, the artless against the art- 
ful, the poor and the oppressed a- 
gainst the wealthy oppressor, the 
person of fair fame against the 
slanderer’s tongue; arts are im: 
proved; and science flourishes. 
his is the natural order of things. 
Their not having attained to this 
height in the scale of civilization, 
is one proof that the authors of 
our Antiquities lived in the earli- 
er ages of the world; but they 
evidently improved in their con: 
dition while residing here. To 
have thus improved and multipli- 
ed required time. 

How great a Number of this Peo- 
ple inhabited this Country? 


E cannot arrive at abso- 

lute certainty on this sub- 
ect, but we can examine their 
works, whose ruins we every 
where behold. We can examine 
their graves; but no historian has 
been left to inform us; no ghost 
will rise to tell us; and no ree 
sponse to his questions,who knocks 
at their tombs. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge has conjectured, that their 
were once five thousana villages 
of this people in the valley of the 
Mississippi. I have never count- 
ed them, nor has any other per- 
son; but the state of Ohio was 
once much thicker settled, in all 
probability, than it now is when 
it contains about seven hundred 
thousand inhabitanjs.. Many of 
the mounds contain an immense 
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Those of 
Big Grave Creek are believed to 
be completely filled with human 


number of skeletons. 


bones. ‘The large ones, all along 
the principal rivers in this state, 
are also filled with skeletons. 
Millions of human beings have 
been buried in these tumuli. 
To have supported such a great 
population, the inhabitants must 
have been considerably employed 
in agriculture. 

From the Rocky Mountains in 
the west, to the Alleghanies in 
the east, the country must have 
been more or less settled by them 
and the number of people after 
their settlements reached the 
Ohio river, must have been far 
greaier than is generally suppos- 
ed. To have erected such works 
so numerous and large, must have 
required a great population. 
The Strate of the Arts among 

them. 


OME ideas on this subject 
may be gathered from the 
foregoing accounts of their works. 
That they manufactured bricks, 
and very good ones too, we know 
from the discoveries made on o- 
pening their tumuli; in nota few 
of which, bricks have been found, 
besides those already described. 
Gold ornaments are said to have 
been found in several tumuli; but 
J have never seen any. 

Silver, very well plated, has 
been found in several mounds, 
besides those at Circleville and 
Marietta. 

Copper, has been found in more 
than twenty mounds. but gener- 
ally not very well wrought. It 
is in all cases, like that described 
by Dr. Drake, already quoted. 
The copper belonging to the 
sword, found at Marictta, © is 
wrought with the most ari of any 
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which I have seen. 

Pipe bowls of copper, hammer- 
ed out and not welded together, 
but lapped over, have been found 
in many tumuli. General Tupper 
describes such an one to me, 
found by him on the elevated 
square at Marietta, or rathe: a 
few feet below the surface of 
that work. Similar ones have 
been discovered it: other places. 
A bracelet of copper was found 
in a stone mound near Chillicothe, 
and forwarded to the museum at 
Cincinnati by the Hon. Jessup 
N. Couch, Esq. some time since. 
This was a rude ornament, and 
resembled somewhat the link of 
a common log chain; the ends 
passed by each other, but were 
not welded together. I have 
seen several arrow heads of this 
metal, some of'which were five 
or six inches in length, and must 
have been used as heads of spears. 
Circular medals of this metal, 
several inches in diameter, very 
thin and much injured by time, 
have often been found in the tu- 
muli. They had no inscriptions 
that I could discover. Some of 
them were large enough to have 
answered for breast plates. The 
small copper kettles, sometimes 
found near lake Erie, belonged 
to Indians, and were derived from 
the French and other Europeans. 

Iron has been found in very 
few instances, having oxydized. 
They made use of it in some ca- 
ses for knives and swords, the 
remains of which have been dis- 
covered in many tumuli. The 
balls found sometimes in alluvial 
earth, and in mounds, supposed 
by some to be cannon balls of 
iron, are not the work of art, but 
martial pyrites. Ihave seen very 
beautiful ones taken from ancient 
works in this country. Of cast 


iroa, & have seen no article be 
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longing to that people. 

Glass has not been found, be- 
longing certainly to that people, 
within my knowledge. Those 
pieces which have been discover- 
ed, owe their origin to the peo- 
ple who now live here. 

Their mirrors were of issing- 
lass, mica membranacca) and have 
been met with in fifty places, at 
least, within my own knowledge. 
Besides the large and very ele- 
gant one at Circleville, and the 
fragments at Cincinnati, I have 
found more or less of these mir- 
rors in almost all the mounds 


which have been opened in the 


country. They were common 
among that people, and answered 
very well the purpose for which 
they were intended. These mir- 
rors were very thick, otherwise 
they would not have reflected 
the light. 

I am disposed to believe, al- 
though their houses in some -in- 
stances might have been built 
of stone and brick, as .in the wal- 
led town on Paint Creek, and 
some few other places, yet that 
their habitations were of wood, 
or that they dwelt in tents; other- 
wise their ruins would be more 
frequently met with in every part 
of this great country. Along the 
Ohio, where the river is in many 
places wearing and washing away 
its banks, hearths and fireplaces 
are brought to light, two, four 
and even six feet below the sur- 
face. A long time must have 
elapsed, since the earth was de- 
posited over them. ‘Those who 
wish to see these fireplaces and 
remains of chimnies, by examin- 
ing the bank of the Muskingum 


at its mouth, at Point Harmar, 


opposite Marietta, may gratify 
their curiosity. These fireplaces 
resemble very much those belong- 
ing to the rude cabins of the 





first settlers, in this or any othe 
part of the United States, 4. 
round them are deposited jm. 
mense quantities of muscle shells 
bones of animals, &c. From the 
depth of many of these remaing 
of chimnies, below the present 
surface of the earth, on which, 
at the settlement of this conntry 
by its present inhabitants, grew 
as large trees as any in the sur. 
rounding forest, the conclusion is, 
that a long period, perhaps ofa 
thousand years, has elapsed since 
these hearths were deserted. 
Scites which had been occu- 
pied by mills moved by water; 
buildings for manufactories of 
any kindof stone, I have not seen. 
Some have thought that they 
had discovered cellars, on the 
scites of ancient towns. Wetts 
have been found in many places, 


and they are such as we read of | 


in the patriarchal ages. Those 
at Marietta, near Portsmouth, and 
four on Paint Creek, are particu- 
larly referred to. 

The potter’s ware is by far the 
most interesting of any of their 
manufactures. 
the earth, or very near it, a rude 
kind of ware, made of sand stone 
and clay in composition, near lake 
Erie; of clay, on the northern 
waters of the Scioto; of clay 
and shells in composition, 
on the Ohio and Mississippi, is 
frequently found, belonging to a 
recent era, and manufactured ea: 
ven by the present race of Indians. 
None of this ware is glazed, and 
its workmanship is rude. These 
are not always made of the same 
materials. ‘Two covers of vessci4 
were found in a stone mound in 
Ross county, in this state, very 
ingeniously wrought by the artist, 
and highly polished. These were 
made of a calcareous breccia; 


fragments of which were examig 


On the surface of - 
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ed by Professer Silliman, of Yale 
College, Connecticut. These 
covers resembled almost exactly, 
and were quite equal to vessels 
of that material manufactured in 
Italy at the present time. 

There was an urn found in a 
mound, a few miles from Chilli- 
cothe. 

This urn very much resembles 
one found-in a similar work in 
Scotland, and mentioned by Pen- 
nant in his Tour.* The urn 
there described was thirteen 
inches high, and of a blackish 
appearance, as if it had been 
filled with oil. It was found in 
a tumulus near Bamff, and con- 
tained arrow heads, ashes and 
calcined bones. 

These urns generally contain 
human bones which have been 
burntin a hot fire; and, from the 
appearance of the vessels, oil of 
some kind has beea put into them 
with the bones. 

Some of these urns appear to 
have been made of a composition 
resembling that of which mortars 
for physicians and apothecaries 
are now manulfactured by Ku- 
ropeans. There is such a one 
now in existence, and in the pos- 
session of a gentleman residing 
on the little Scioto, in Scioto 
county, Ohio. [t contains about 
three quarts; is brought to a 
perfect point at the bottom. A- 
bout half way from the top to 
the bottom is a groove around 
its outside, and two ears, through 
which a chain may be inserted, 
by which to suspend it. It was 
found twelve feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, in the alluvion 
on the Ohio river. It had on it 
marks of fire, and is not injered 
by exposure to considcrable heat. 





*Vol. I. page’ 154. 


Londen 
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A small vessel is now in the 
possession of 5. Williams, Esq. 
of Chillicothe, which it is Su p- 
posed might have been used as 
a crucible. 

It was found in a tumulas, 
eight miles from the last men 
tioned place. It has on it the 
marks of fire; and bears as great 
a degree of heat, as the pots pow 
used in glass manufactories, and 
is made of the same kind of clay. 
Dr Hildreth has described 
several articles which he has 
seen; one of which, was a vessel 
which contained about two quarts. 
It was handsomely proportioned, 
and nearly in the form of a co- 
coa nut shell. It had four neat 
handles placed near the brim, 
and opposite each other. It was 
found in the bank of an island 
near Belpre. On the beach, near 
the mouth of Muskingum, was 
discovered a curious ornament. 
It is made of white marble, in 
form a circle, about three inches 
in diameter. The outer cdge js 
about one inch in thickness with 
a narrow rim. The sides are 
deeply concave, and in the centre 
is a hole about half an inch in di- 
ametcr. It is beautifully finished, 
and so smooth, that Dr. Hildreth 
is of the opinion that it was once 
highly polished. It is now inthe 
possession of David Putnam, Esq, 
of Marietta Ohio. 

Other articles, similar to this, 
have been found in several mounds 
in many places. The use to 
which the one deseribed was put, 
| cannot certainly be known. Waa 
{it a rude wind instrument of mu- 
tsick? or, Was it a badge of office 
and distinetion? 

Some cf tieir arrow and spear 
‘heads are brought to such fine. 
and long points, so perfectly reg- 
ular. that it is difficult to ascer 
}tain how they were made, even 
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with stce} > instruments. 


Clifford has beard of a fish spear,} Africa and America. 
with six or seven long prongs, | 


perfectly separated, barbed and 
carved out of calcedonick flint. 

I have an axe in my little cab- 
inet, found near Jackson, in this 
state, and presented to me by 
Daniel Hoffman, Esq. made of a 
species of green stone, equal to 
Egyptian granite. It is polished 
in the neatest manner. 

Mr. Clifford has a pipe in his 
éollection, which was found in 
digging a trench on Sandusky 
river, in alluvial earth, six feet 
below the surface, which dis- 
plays great taste in its execution. 
‘Lhe rim of the bowl is in high 
relief, and the front represents a 
handsome female face. The 
stoue from which it is made, is 
the real tale graphique, exactly 
resembling the stone of which 
tie Chinese make their rots. 
Wo tale of this species is known 
i9 exist on this side of the Alleg- 
hanies; and this article, of course, 
must have been brought here 
from a distance, probably from 
Asia. 

Fragments of fishing nets and 
mocasons,.made of a species or 
rattle weed, have been found in 
the nilrous caves of Kentucky. 

The mummies have gencrally 
heen found enveloped in three 
coverings; first, in a course spe- 
cies of lined cloth, of about the 
consistency and textare of cotton 
bagging. It was evidently woven 
hy the same kind of process, 
which ig still! practised ip the 
interior parts of Africa. ‘The 
warp being extended by some 
slight kind of machinery, the 
woof was passed across it and 
then twisted every two threads 
of the warp together, before the 
second passage of the filling. 
‘This seems to have been the firs! 
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prude method of weaving in Asia, 
The sec- 
md envelope of the mummies, is 
a kind of net work, of course 
threads, formed of very small, 
loose meshes, in which were fixed 


‘the feathers of various kinds of 


birds, so as to make a perfectly 
smooth surface, lying all in one 
direction. The art of this tedi- 
ous, but beautiful, manufacture 


| was well understood in Mexico, 


and still exists on the northwest 
‘coast of America, and in the 
islands of the Pacitic ocean. Ia 
those isles, it is the state or court 
dress. The third and outer en- 
| velope of these mummies is either 
like the one first described, or it 
consists of leather, sewed togeth- 
er. My authority is Mr. Clifford 
of Lexington, Kentucky, a mem- 
ber of the American Antiquarian 


| Society. : 


This account of manufactured 
articles of similar vessels, made 
of our best clay, might be extend- 
ed to many pages, but it is hoped 
that what has been said, may 
suffice. I beg leave, however, to 
add, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the west, were better acquaint- 
ed with the manufacture of ves- 
sels of this kind, than with almost 
any other articles. Though they 
had some few very well manufac- 
tured swords and knives of iron, 
possibly of steel, yet they certain- 
ly used many stone axes, stone 
knives, arrow heads, &c. which 
are found in many of the tumuli. 

Whether our ancient people 
used clothing made of flax, hemp 
or cotton, I do not know; but mats 
made of somethiag resembling 
hemp, or possibly the bark of some 
kind of vegetable, have been 
found, besides the one mentioned 
in the account of the mound énce 
standing at Chillicothe. These 





articles are so much injured by 
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time, that it is quite difficult to | 
gay with certainty, of what mate- | 
rials they were made. 


No article has been found, 
within my knowledge, which con- 
tnined on it either letters or hier- | 
ogly sbi Several stories to} 
the 
ted, et on inquiry, they had no 
foundation in truth. 

No Brass has been discovered 
here, it is believed. 

_Smoki ing pipes, made of stone, | 

f clay, Al have often beer: 
fund; and the teeth of many of! 
e fossil skulls, show that their 
owners were in the constant hab- 
it of using them. 
ScienTirick. ACQUIREMENTS. 

The manner in which their 
works are almost always planned, 
when thoroughly examined, have 
furnished matter of admiration to 
all intelligent persons who have 
attended to the subject. 

Nearly all the lines of ancient 
works found in the whole country, 
where the form of the ground ad- 
mits of it, are right ones, pointin 


to the four cardinal points. 


Where there are mounds enclos-| 
are most fre-! 


ed, the gateways 
quently on the east side of the 
works towards the rising sun. 
Where the situation admits of it, 
in military works, the opeaings 
are genrally towards one or more 
ofthe cardinal points. Had their 
authors no knowledge of astrono- 
my? These things never could 
have so happened, with such is- 

variable exactness in almost al] 
cases, without some design. 

On the whole, I am convinced, 
from an attention to many hbund- 
reds of these works, in every part 
of the west which I have visited, 


that their authors had some know- 
The pastor- 


ledge of astronomy. 


"4 » TU- 
ontrary, have been prapoga- | 
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al life, which men followed in the 
early ages, was certainly very 
favorable to the attainment of 
such a knowledge. Dwelling iu 
icant, or inthe open air, with the 
} heavenly bodies in full view, and 
much more liable to suffer from 
any change in the weather than 
we are, wh o dwell in comforfebl. 
habitations, they would of cotrse, 
direct their attention to the prog- 
nosticks of approachihg heat asd 
cold, stormy or pleasant weather. 
Our own sailors are an example 
in point. Let a person, even 
wholly unaccustomed to the seas, 
be wafied for a few weeks by the 
winds and waves, and he is ail 
ear to every brecze, all eye to er- 
ery partof the heavens. Thur, 
in the earliest ages of mankind, 
astronomy was attended to, partly 
from necessity; hence a knowl 
edge of this science was easily 
diffused among men, the proots 
of which are beheld in their 
works, not only here, but in every 
part ofthe globe where they thea 
awelt. It was reserved for the 
immortal geniuses of modern 
times, to make the most astonisli 
ing discoveries in the science, 
aided by «a knowledge of figares, 
and an acquaintance with the 
telescope; but men in ancient 
times were by no means in attens 
tive to this noble science. 

Their Religious Rites and Places 

of Worship. 


NOWLEDGE on these sub- 

jects must be sought for in 
and about the mounds, which ap- 
pear to have been used for many 
important purposes, 

Many of the most intelligeut 
persons, who have examined our 
antiquities with care, have expres- 
sed a belief that the sun was 
worshiped by thispeople, Wait 


£8 COLUNA 
out pretending to decide ona 
subject so intricate and where 
there is no positive proof of the 
fact; and without evea expressing 
an opinion myself, the circumstan- 
ces on which others have founded 
such an opihioa shall be briefly. 
stated. 
Whenever there is a watk like 
2 road up to any large mound, a 
evated, circular on square work, 
where the sifuation of the works 
are uniforiniy onthe east side, as 
at Circicvilic. Mounds are gen- 
crally so situated, as to afford a 
good view of ‘ic rising sun. 
Hundreds mig a? be mentioned as 
exam Where mounds are 
incircled with walls and ditches. 
if there isa gateway, it is almosi 
uniformly towards the cast. 
Where persons belo nging to 
this people were buried in caves, 
as they sometimes were, the 
mouth of the cave is towards the 
east; whenever we find a pave 
ment in semicircular form, parily 
ae ing a mound, itis always on 
- 1e east side. When persons 
ere Siasted in graves, as they 
often were,* these. graves were 
east and west. [suspeet that our 
custom of burying the dead in the 
Same way, wos derived from the 
same orl, 
having our ying grounds al- 
Ways near churches, and some- 
times under them, is derived 


sles, 


* Ma iy 
been related ofa race a pieion 
whose burying g crounds have bee: 


wonderful tales have 


discovered in the W est. A little 
more attention would have clear- 
ed ul the mystery. The legs be- 
Jow the knee joint were turned 
under the body, which made the 
graves very short, though the 
skeletons are as large as those 
found inourmounds. ‘They were 


i our practice of 
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from the primitive custom of jn- 
terring the dead either near or in 
the ancient tumuli, which were 
used as aliars, on which temples 
were, in later ages, erected. 

Medals, representiog the sun 
with its rays of light, have been 

found in the mounds. One of 
eile was discovered by Judge 
Crall, of Scioto county, Ohio, a 

agment of which was forwarded, 
io be vs shame in the Cabinet of 
the American Antiquarian Socie- 
iy. w) is made of avery fine clay, 
sud colored in’ the composition 
before it was hardened by heat. 
't was originally more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Bat it appears to me, judging 
from the same, or rather similar, 
data, there is quite as much evr 
dence of their worshipping the 
moon; for the semicircles repre- 
sent the new moon: the copper 
medals, perfectly round, thin, 

fat and smooth, without any thing 

to represent rays of light, have 
been much oftner found than any 
others; and semicircular works, 
sometimes three or more joined 
together, always however facing 
the ears, are to be seen entirely 
unconnected with any other 
works. There are several such 
not far from Col. James Dunlap’s, 
in Ross county. They are ol 
earth, and only a few feet high, 
at described to me by the above 
named gentleman. Such works 
are quite common where this 
people once dwelt. [have some- 
times suspected them to be un- 
finished works, where mounds 
were about to be erected 
on the west side of the semicit- 
cles. 

All I pretend to do, is to lay 
an unvarnished statement ol 
facts before the rcader, who can 
form what opinion he chooses on 


@short but very thickset people. [the subject. 





